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(as you were much connected with one of the parties) that when
Publius Sulpicius was Tribune, and Quintus Pompeius Consul, the
implacable animosity that broke out between them, after having lived
together in the most affectionate union, was universally mentioned
with concern and surprise. Mucius having casually touched upon
this unexpected rupture, took occasion to relate to us the substance
of a conference which Laelius formerly held with him and his other
son-in-law, Caius Fannius, a few days after the death of Scipio
Africanus, upon the subject of Friendship. As I perfectly well
recollect the general purport of the relation he gave us, I have
wrought it up, after my own manner, in the following essay. But
that I might not encumber the dialogue with perpetually interposing
"said I" and "said he," I have introduced the speakers themselves to
the reader, by which means he may consider himself as a sort of
party in the conference.
It turns on a subject upon which you have frequently pres-sed me
to write my thoughts, and, indeed, besides being peculiarly suitable
to that intimacy which has so long subsisted between us, it is well
worthy of being universally considered and understood. I have the
more willingly, therefore, entered into the discussion you recommend,
as it affords me an opportunity of rendering a general service at the
same time that I am complying with your particular request.
In the treatise I lately inscribed to you on Old Age, I represented
the elder Cato as the principal speaker, being persuaded that no person
could, with more weight and propriety, be introduced as delivering
his Ideas in relation to that advanced state than one who had so long"
flourished in it with unequalled spirit and vigour. In pursuance of
the same principle, the memorable amity which, we are told, sub-
sisted between Laelius and Scipio rendered the former, I thought, a
very suitable character to support a conversation on the subject of
Friendship, and the reasoning I have ascribed to him is agreeable
to those sentiments which Mucius informed us he expressed.
This kind of dialogue, where the question is agitated by illustrious
personages of former ag"es, is apt, I know not how, to make a stronger
impression on the mind of the .reader than any other species of com-
position. This effect, at least, I have experienced in my own writings
of that kind, as I have sometimes imagined, when I was revising the
essay I lately inscribed to you, that Cato himself, and not your friend
in his name, was the real speaker. As in that performance it was
one veteran addressing another on the article of Old Age, so in the
present it is a friend explaining to a friend his notions concerning
Friendship. In the former conference, Cato, who was distinguished
among his contemporaries by his great age and superior wisdom,
stands forth as the principal speaker; in this which I now present to
you,, Laelius, who was no less respected in the times in which he
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